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GALGORM CASTLE, 



THE DEVIL OUTWITTED. 

The site of this venerable remnant of antiauity is about 
one and a half miles from Ballymena, in trie county of 
Antrim, and about half a mile by the highway from the 
beautiful Moravian settlement of Gracehill, while across 
the river Main, which runs about midway between, it is 
not more than half the distance mentioned from the latter 
place. The building may be about eighty feet square; the 
walls of extraordinary strength and thickness ; the roof 
and all the other wood material was entirely of Irish oak, 
even to the very joists, floors, and wainscotting. At pre- 
sent it is under a thorough repair by the noble proprietor 
the Earl of Mountcashell. It is worthy of notice, that the 
good taste of the peer is evinced, by having, in the altera- 
tions, no change of appearance made, in any way consistent 
with the ideas of comfort at the present period, and but for 
the windows, which are not now of small diamond-shaped 
panes, set in lead and strongly stauncheoned with iron, the 
antique and commanding appearance of the place has out- 
wardly undergone no alteration. It has a low, double 
roof, the gables of which are formed as represented in the 
above engraving; it is accessible from the interior, with an 
outside castellated parapet all around. It seems to be of 
the architecture of the age of Queen Elizabeth, or of 
James I. of England, but this is only conjecture, as there 
is no record to fix the date of its foundation. Of the 
founder, however, there is a greater certainty, the history 
of whom is as familiar to every school-boy in the neigh- 
bourhood as that of Tom Thumb, or Jack the Giant-killer, 
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and to the aged, as are those of Robin Hood and Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Of Doctor Colvill it would be idle to relate 
the tradition to any one who has ever seen the edifice 
which he erected. It may not, nevertheless, be unaccep- 
table to many readers of the Penny Journal, who have ne- 
ver travelled in the country where it is situated. 

Well, then, Doctor Colvill, as it is said, was a native of 
Scotland, and settled in the village of Galgorm as a phy- 
sician. It could not be supposed, from the mean and un- 
noted place of his residence, that his practice was exten- 
sive or his means affluent. He was able, however, to keep 
an aged female servant, and a cow which grazed with those 
of the other villagers on the common, whereon he after- 
wards built the castle, and felt his pride daily hurt by the 
cry of the herdsman at his door, to take in or turn out 
" the Doctor's cow" while to others around, his inferiors 
in all things save the number of their horned holdings, the 
exulting vociferation was to attend to their cattle. While 
thus waggishly annoyed, he used sometimes to saunter 
contemplatively by the river side, until, in one of his ram- 
bles, who did he meet, one fine summer's evening, in the 
habit of a gentleman, but his infernal majesty, who, with 
all the courtesy and high breeding which his seemliness 
sanctioned, entered into- conversation with him, and won- 
dered how it was possible that one of the Doctor's ap- 
pearance and attainments could seclude himself from a 
society to which he might give lustre and be an ornament, 
and bury himself thus among a paltry peasantry who could 
never appreciate his worth. This was no flattery, for, 
as far as the w outward man" went, which, if judged <rf 
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from a portrait which yet hangs 5n a room of the castle, the 
doctor was not .of an every-day cast of countenance or 
figure, but had as much of the attractive about him as 
would cause one to take a second look at him, and enquire 
©f the next he met who he might be ? 

The doctor candidly replied to all the enquiries of the 
granger gentleman, being himself too refined to put any 
interrogatories to one of so apparently an exalted station 

■ mentioned his poverty, with a hundred other minutiae 

of his affairs,; and even how he was twitted concerning the 
cow, all of which, it is possible, was before known to his 
wily companion ; when lo ! a black servant, in a flame- 
coloured livery, riding a beautiful black horse and leading 
another, appeared. The gentleman announced him as his 
servant in waiting, forced a purse of gold into the doctor's 
hand which he shook most cordially, promised to call on 
his return in a few weeks, bade farewell, mounted the led 
Bucephalus, and was out of sight in a moment ! 

The doctor, no doubt, often thought of the strange ad- 
venture, bought another cow, and began to be thought by 
his neighbours as marvellously mending in the world.. At 
the promised time the devil returned, revealed himself, 
and made offer of a boot full of current gold, if the doctor 
at a far-distant term of years would surrender himself, soul 
and body, into his hands for ever. There were, however, 
not, as might be now-a-days, "two words to the bargain." 
At length after chaffering for some time, the agreement 
was entered upon, and on the next night the money was 
to be paid. True to the appointment, the tempter arrived, 
and found the doctor waiting in an upper chamber with 
the boot on the floor, and after the usual ceremonies, be- 
;an to empty a bag into it. The physician was too artful 
ibr the fiend. The leathern receptacle continued lank as 
at first, and no wonder, the heel had been cut off, and the 
coin fell into a room below. The old one poured in until 
all he had brought was exhausted $ hurried away to order 
a legion of other demons to sweep the seas for the requi- 
site treasure, and, after toiling for the night, they succeeded 
at length, having filled the parlour beneath and the boot 
to boot. It might be supposed that the doctor was now 
wealthy, one would imagine, to the utmost extent of his 
wishes ; but, like many others yet in the world, he would 
husband the hoard, and continued to appear poor, until 
he contrived to outwit the proprietor of the estate— (the 
O'Neill or the M'Quillan, antiquaries may determine 
which ;) but i^ere remain contiguous some vestiges of a 
baronial residence, .laid Mohave been inhabited by the latter 
family, and it may have been one of those he choused in the 
following manner : — He applied for the purchase of tim- 
ber, and ground whereon to build a cabin, and what he 
would enclose with a wall of a certain height for a garden. 
According to his supposed means, an inconsiderable sum 
was demanded; the bargain was struck— the deeds drawn, 
and the money down— when, lo! all the hammer and 
hod-men far and near were employed, at the then high 
wages of a penny each per day 1 The castle was erected, 
and a wall built, which partly remains to this day, of seven 
miles in length, enclosing what of the country it could 
compass, still bearing the designation of the Galgorm park, 
wherein and whereon the doctor settled for the remainder 
of his days. The dreaded day, the last life-lease day, ar- 
rived, when another trick was to be played, and the doctor 
was to prove himself, a second time, too subtle for Satan I 
The devil, as the old adage has it, kept his day, and 
came to demand the doctor. He was sitting in an arm 
chair reading the Bible, when the deceiver, unsuspicious 
of superior deceit, made his entree, and Shy lock -like, 
'• standing upon the bond," required not only «Uhe pound 
of flesh, 1 but the entire material and immaterial of the 
doctor. He acknowledged the expiring of the term agreed 
upon, and only humbly solicited that the candle might be 
burned out, which was then more than half down in the 
socket, before they should start together to the *? regions 
of sorrow." This was granted ; the candle was instantly 
extinguished, and as quickly placed between the leaves of 
the Bible; and as it appears the devil is not permitted to 
opwi the word of God, it continued there during the re- 
M*yder of the doctor's life, and by his will was carefully 
depftgtogUn the lead coffin with his body, at his death, 
*hewj liupjwwe, it will remain till the resurrection— 



who will then have the title to the body, theologians* must 
determine. The devil was so much ashamed of being so 
humbugged, that he quitted the castle very quietly, and 
never has set his foot in Galgorm since. 

The iron chest, where the Bible and the money were 
formerly deposited, was seen by the writer of this sketch 
about three years ago, in one of the upper rooms of the 
castle. 

A more probable account of the doctors rapid increase 
in riches is also told, which is, that one day, while fishing 
along the Main, he discovered in the side of a bank, a 
large pot, which he secretly removed, and found it full of 
money. But the most probable account of all is, that the 
doctor, while studying medicine at college, became ac* 
quainted with a Scotch nobleman, a descendant, it is said, 
of Lord Colville of Culross, and some years afterwards this 
nobleman was charged with having committed an act of 
treason, or some other high crime, for which he had to 
leave Scotland, and flying to Ireland, he found shelter 
with his old friend the doctor, whom he empowered to lift 
the rents of his estate in Scotland, and at his death be- 
queathed him by will his entire property, which the doc- 
tor soon turned into money, and thus suddenly became 
amazingly rich. At that time one of the M'Quillans — a 
branch of the Dunluce family — lived at Galgorm ; and the 
ruins of an old castle, where he resided, is still visible on 
the side of the Main water. He possessed, according to 
tradition, the lands of Galgorm, with others adjoining ; 
and being a simple, innocent man, and always in want of 
money, he applied to the doctor, who, if the story be true, 
completely circumvented him, and obtained possession of 
all the lands, or nearly all, that M'Quillan had in that 
part* But if the doctor was able to humbug old Nick, it 
is not a matter of much wonder that he Mas too able for 
poor M'Quillan. 

Macgowan, 



PETHER BRIERLY'S INN ADVENTURE. 

AN* "IRISH SKETCH. 

u Pether Brierly," as he was universally called by all 
who knew him, was most indubitably a great — an exceed- 
ing great man in his own estimation. His ancestors for 
ages before him had kept up the respectability of the no- 
ble house he sprung from, by being hard fighters, hard 
drinkers, close dealers, and great story tellers ; and now 
those accomplish menM* one and all, were centered in the 
somewhat insignificant but portly person of Pether. He 
cultivated the small portion of land he held with care, was 
up early and down late, and so, by his industry and per- w 
severance, was enabled to hold up his head amongst the* 
wealthier and more respectable portion of the neighbours, 
who looked on him as their equal, in consequence of his 
seeming independence. Now, Pether had one propensity 
more Violent than any other— the pleasure of hearing him- 
self speaking. He would talk for an hour together ; and, 
if he could procure a quiet listener, with a full dhudheen 
and a lighted turf to ignite it, he would sit under a hedge 
for the length of a day, and neglect everything for the in- 
dulgence ; but this tyas to be pardoned, as for nothing else 
in the world wide would he suffer his mind to be led away 
from business. Pether had travelled— actually travelled; 
and amongst the persons round him who were never per- 
haps out of their own county, this fact gave his marvel- 
lous relations an air of interest ttoat perhaps if they were 
merely local, they would not possess. Amongst the boys 
and girls Pether s society was anxiously sought, and a 
merry-making or a wrestling match could not go forward 
unless he were present. Above all others there was one 
gentle, dove-eyed village girl, named Patty Healy, that he 
particularly liked to see present On such occasions, as she 
never laughed, but always credited what he said. Report 
said, that he was seen so often at her fathers, it would be 
a match, and, strange to say, report in this instance told 
the truth. Patty loved him for the dangers he had passed, 
and he loved her that she believed them. Having thus in- 
troduced the characters, we shall now take the liberty of 
introducing you in propria persona to the cabin of Phil. 
Healy, Patty*s fond and industrious father. 

The largest apartment where " the chimbley" was, and 



